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framework of the master plan. All these problems are so inter-
related that only comprehensive planning can solve them and
enable man to continue the successful reshaping of the landscape.
Yet we must not be too reluctant to extend and to change the
existing system of transport. If social and economic considera-
tion demand settlements where the transport system is insufficient
it must be altered and adapted to the new conditions.
Highways and railway lines exist to connect settlements ; they
must not be considered as opportunities for settlement in them-
selves. But this is actually what has happened during the last
decades. The tentacular suburbias crept along the highways and
useless gardens with cheerless and dirty backyards lined the
railway tracks as the symbols of man's inability to master this
situation and to put human values first. How different is the
approach to a modern town from that to a mediaeval town with
its clear lines and characteristic compactness, unmistakable signs
of a sound community life. In this case the functions of traffic
are clearly distinguished from the functions of settlement; they
are not mixed up, as under modern conditions. If this detri-
mental scattered urban expansion is to be redeveloped it means
that, at least, parts of these excrescences must be removed and
the land on which they stood must be given to other purposes.
This is by no means an easy task, for, as already pointed out,
such land would need a very long period before it could be
handed over to agriculture. A solution might be to convert it
into parkways leading out of the cities, and connecting the
urban with the regional and national parks. Such parkways,
greatly improved and widened as compared with existing by-
passes, should form parts of the green wedges radiating into the
cities from the green belt surrounding them. Especially in the
case of the railway lines the additional advantage would be that
this noisy and polluting traffic could be sufficiently separated
from the residential quarters. In general, it may be said that
the houses along railway lines are older and more obsolete than
those along the high-roads although the latter are mostly of the
jerry-built type. In both cases it should not be too difficult to
set a definite limit for their lifetime and to free the land, in this
way, say after thirty years, from these monstrosities. The latent
idea that land once used for building purposes must always be
used in the same way, must be given up.
Zoning is a means to promote such changes in the use of the
land. Zoning as an instrument of planning offers the advantage
that it can prevent scattered and premature urban development
by the application of use and density control.
The land-use and population-density pattern of the master plan,